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OXFORD INDIA PAPER: 
OXFORD BIBLES. 
ALTHOUGH from time to time accounts of 


the history of the Oxford India paper have 
appeared in various publications, including 


The Publishers’ Circular, The Book Monthly, | 
McClure’s Magazine, and others, yet no note | 


has appeared on the subject in ‘N. & Q.’ 
To supply this want I have sought official 
information from my friend Mr. Frowde. 
The history of the discovery of this paper 
is remarkable. In 1841 an Oxford graduate 
brought home from China a small fold of 
extremely thin paper, which was more 
opaque and tough for its substance than 
any paper then manufactured in Europe. 
This specimen he presented to the Oxford 
University Press. Thomas Combe, the 
printer, found it to be just sufficient for 
twenty-four copies of the smallest Bible then 
in existence—diamond 24mo. He printed 


Oxford Bibles, 221 — | 


| that number, and they bore the date 1842. 
| Not one was sold, although 201. was offered 
| for a copy ; but they were presented to the 
| Queen and others. Combe failed to trace 
the paper to its source. Among many 
persons applied to was Mr. Gladstone, who 
took much interest in the Oxford Press, 
and on one occasion delivered an address 
to the employees there. His reply is still 
preserved, recommending a search in Japan. 
From Japan papers were obtained, but 
though equally thin and tough, they were 
too transparent, and could not be printed 
on both sides. Afterwards a paper was 
produced at the mills of the Press, but it 
was far too yellow. 

Years passed; outsiders had forgotten 
about it, but Mr. Frowde had not, and to his 
delight, early in 1874 Mr. Arthur E. Miles 
(who was then a partner in Hamilton, 
Adams & Co., and whose death was recorded 
in The Publishers’ Circular of the 6th of 
November, 1909), knowing how keenly 
Mr. Frowde appreciated the usefulness 
|of the paper, brought him a copy of the 
Bible produced in 1842, which had by 
accident fallen into his hands. Experiments 
were at once set on foot at the University 
Mills at Wolvercote. The first attempts 
were failures, but success was at last secured, 
and on the 24th of August, 1875, a facsimile 
of the Bible as published in 1842 was pro- 
duced, bearing the imprint of the Oxford 
Press and also of Miles’s firm, Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. This was the first Oxford 
Bible published by Mr. Frowde, and the 
demand was so great that a quarter of a 
million copies were speedily sold. By good 
fortune, I possess an early impression. 

The process of making the paper is a 
profound secret, and no employee is in touch 
with more than one stage of the work; and 
a special ink has to be used. The strength 
of the paper is remarkable, and at the last 
Exhibition in Paris, in order to test this, 
volumes of 1,500 pages were suspended 
during the whole period of the Exhibition 
by a single leaf. When the Exhibition 
closed, the volumes were taken down and 
examined. The leaf which had sustained 
the weight, although as thin as tissue, had 
not started ; the paper had not stretched ; 
and the solid gilt edge of the volume when 
closed revealed no mark to show where the 
strain had been applied. This paper contri- 
buted largely to the securing for the Claren- 
don Press of the Grand Prix, in addition to 
two out of the five gold medals awarded to 
British printers and publishers. It may be 
added that the Oxford Press obtained seven 
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Grands Prix at the Brussels International 
Exhibition last year. One of these was for 
Oxford India paper. Similar awards were 
obtained at Paris in 1889, at the Franco- 
British Exhibition in 1908, and at many 
other exhibitions. 

No more beautiful specimen of the advan- 
tages of this paper has been shown than 
the volume published by the Press con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments, the 
Apocrypha, and ‘ Helps to the Study of the 
Bible.’ Its size is 9} inches by 63 inches ; 
it is 1} inches thick, and weighs in its 
flexible morocco binding only 2Ib. 100oz. 
T have frequently shown friends the strength 
of the paper by holding the book up by 
a single leaf. Spurgeon wrote of it :— 

“J rejoiced as one that findeth great spoil 
when I received a copy of this Bible. The print 
is like a pulpit Bible, and yet the book is, com- 
paratively, so small that I thought it could only 
be a portion of the Scriptures. Marvellously 
thin and strong India paper is used, or the book 
could not be got into the space. I feel personally 
indebted to the University Press for producing 
a volume which makes it a pleasure for failing 
eyesight to rest upon the page.” 

Mr. Frowde has also given me some 
interesting particulars as to the sale of Bibles 
by the Clarendon Press. As regards “ the 
Family Bible in its old form, there is hardly 
any demand for it now.” He attributes 
this to two reasons :— 

** One is that in former days it was a record of 
the births and deaths of the members of a family, 
and when compulsory registration came in, it was 
no longer needed for that purpose. The other 
reason is that the fashion of heavy bindings and 
metal clasps is alien to the taste of the modern 
person. The old-fashioned illustrated Bible, 
too, has almost passed away.’ 

It is good to know that the small-type 
Bibles so much in vogue years ago are 
giving place to those with larger type. 

Mr. Frowde says that 
“the sale of the Revised Version has, for some 
years past, been slowly, but steadily increasing. 
In 1899 Convocation authorized its use in the 
Church of England, leaving its adoption to the 
discretion of the clergy ; and the Wesleyan and 
other religious bodies have adopted it in a similar 
way. Within the last few years we have prepared 
special editions for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. All this,’ continues Mr. Frowde, “ will 
show you that there is a growing interest taken 
in the Revised Version.” 

Mr. Frowde is not at liberty to state the 


exact number of copies sold of the Revised | 


Version, but he tells me that “‘ they do not 
amount to a tenth of the number sold of the 
Authorized Version.” Last year was pub- 
lished ‘The Revised New Testament with 


Fuller References,’ representing the work 





of two generations. This may be had on 
Oxford India paper, and also, Mr. Frowde 
tells me, “‘ on our ordinary rag paper.” 

Of Mr. Frowde’s own publications on 
Oxford India paper, perhaps the most note- 
worthy are the Oxford India-paper Dickens 
and Thackeray, each in 17 volumes. Dickens 
is represented by 15,140 pp., weighing when 
bound 9 lb. 7 0z., with a shelf space of 14} in.; 
the corresponding edition on ordinary paper 
(the ‘‘ Fireside Edition’) contains the same 
number of pages, but, split up into 22volumes, 
occupies 26in. of shelf space and weighs 
28 1b. 90z. The Oxford Thackeray runs to 
12,524 pp. On ordinary paper these 17 
volumes of Thackeray take up 252in. of 
shelf space and weigh 2531lb. On Oxford 
India paper in a similar binding they take 
up only 12? in. of shelf space and weigh but 
9}1b. ‘The Oxford Book of English Verse,’ 
by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, shows also in 
the thick and thin forms a remarkable differ- 
ence, the thick weighing 1 Ib. 15 oz., and the 
thin (same binding) 12 oz. 

JOHN CoLiins FRANCcIs. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441: xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 242, 381; iii. 22.) 


STATESMEN AND POLITICIANS. 


Barrow in Furness.—In front of the new 
Town Hall is a bronze statue of Lord Fre- 
derick Cavendish. It is the work of Mr. 
Albert Bruce Joy, and was unveiled by the 
late Earl Spencer in 1885. The statue is 
10 ft. 6in. high, and stands on a pedestal 
of polished Aberdeen granite. I had the 
privilege of seeing Mr. Bruce Joy at work 
in his studio in 1884 at the plaster cast of 
this statue and of the completed statue in 
bronze before its removal to Barrow. 


Liverpool.—In front of St. George’s Hall 
is a bronze statue of Lord Beaconsfield, 
erected by public subscription in 1883. 
It cost about 2,200 guineas, and was un- 
veiled by Sir R. A. Cross (Lord Cross). The 
sculptor was the late Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A. 
The total height of the statue, which stands 
on a pedestal of polished Peterhead granite, 
is 23 feet. 

In St. John’s Gardens are statues of the 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, born at Liver- 
/pool, 1809, died 1898; and Sir A. B. For- 


ward, Bt., born 1836, died 1898. 
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Birmingham.—In Victoria Square is a) 
statue of Sir Robert Peel, the work of Mr. | 
Peter Hollins of Birmingham. It cost about | 


2,0001. On the front of the pedestal is 
inscribed :— 
PEEL 
Publicly inaugurated 
on the 27th day of August a.p. 1855. 
John Palmer, Esquire, Mayor. 

Close by is the statue of John Skirrow 
Wright, M.P., unveiled by John Bright in 
1883. The pedestal contains the following 
lines :— 

John Skirrow Wright. 

Born February 2nd 1822 Died April 15th 1880. 
In memory of the simplicity, 
kindliness, and integrity of his life, 
and of his unselfish, untiring, and patriotic 
devotion as a public man, 
this monument is erected by the united gifts 
of all classes in the town he loved 
and for which he laboured. 

June, 1883. 


In the centre of Chamberlain Square 
stands the fountain commemorating the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., in- 
augurated in his presence in October, 1880. 
It was designed by Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, 
and is surmounted by an octagonal spire 
65 feet high. In a niche in the centre 
of the main structure is a medallion of Mr. 
Chamberlain by Thos. Woolner, R.A. On 
the back is the following inscription :— 

This Memorial 
is erected in gratitude 
for public service 
given to this town by 
Joseph Chamberlain 
who was elected 
Town Councillor in November 1869 
Mayor in November 1873 
and resigned that office in June 1876 
on being returned as one of the 
representatives of the borough of 
Birmingham in Parliament 
and during whose Mayoralty 
many great public works 
were notably advanced 
and mainly by whose ability and devotion 
the gas and water undertakings 
were acquired for the town 
to the great and lasting benefit 
of the inhabitants. 


At the junction of Stephenson Place and 
New Street is a statue to Thomas Attwood, 
“the Father of Political Unions.” It was 


sculptured by Mr. John Thomas, and in- | 


augurated 6 June, 1859. The cost was 
about 1,0007. On the pedestal is inscribed : 
Thomas Attwood | Founder of | the Birmingham 
| Political | Union. 


Attwood died 6 March, 1856. 
Northampton.—In the presence of a 


Bradlaugh-Bonner unveiled a statue to her 
father, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., in 
Abington Square, on 25 June, 1894. Both 
the statue and the pedestal on which it 
stands are of terra-cotta. The work was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
and the statue was modelled by Mr. George 
Tinworth. Mr. Bradlaugh is represented 
standing, bare-headed, as in the act of 
speaking ;_ his left hand grasps a roll of paper 
and his right hand is raised with a cha- 
racteristic gesture. Thefront of the pedestal 
is thus inscribed :— 
“ Thorough.” 
Charles Bradlaugh, 
Born Sept. 26, 1833, 
Died Jany. 30, 1891. 
M.P. for Northampton 1880-1891. 
Four times elected to one 
Parliament in Vindication of 
the Rights of Constituencies. 
India, too, chose him her 
Representative. 
A sincere friend of the People,* 
his life was devoted to Progress, 
Liberty and Justice.‘ 
On the sides of the pedestal have recently 
been placed tablets containing the words 
of the Bradlaugh song, associated with his 
campaigns. 

Exeter.—Here, standing on a granite base 
is a white marble statue by Sir J. E. Boehm, 
R.A., of the first Earl of Iddesleigh. It 
was commenced during the Earl’s lifetime, 
and erected in 1887, shortly after his death. 
It is inscribed :— 

Stafford Henry Northcote 
Earl of Iddesleigh 
1818-1887. 

In the Public Park, Northernhay, is a 
white marble statue of Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, Bt., the work of Edward Bowring 
Stephens, A-R.A., a native of Exeter. It 
stands on a polished granite pedestal, on the 
front of which is inscribed 

Thomas Dyke Acland 
Preesenti tibi maturos largimur honores. 
At the back is the following :— 

Erected as a tribute of affectionate respect 
for private worth and private integrity and in 
testimony of admiration for the generous heart 
and open hand which have been ever ready to 
protect the weak to relieve the needy and to 
succour the oppressed of whatever party race or 
creed, A.D. 1861. 

Sir T. Dyke Acland lived ten years after 
the erection of his statue, his death taking 
place in 1871. 


_ In Bedford Circus, facing the High Street, 
ils a bronze statue (also by Stephens), on a 
granite base, of the eleventh Earl of Devon, 





crowd estimated at 20,000 people Mrs. 
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Good Earl.”’ This was also erected during 
the lifetime of the subject. On a bronze 
panel in front of the pedestal is inscribed :-— 

William Reginald 

llth Earl of Devon 

A tribute of respect 

and affection from 

many friends. 
A.D. 1880. 

Carved in the granite on the back are the 
following lines from Wordsworth :— 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From well to better, daily self-surpast. 

Concerning the choice of these lines I am 
allowed to make the following statement, 
kindly furnished to me by the Right Hon. 
G. W. E. Russell :— 

‘** In 1880, the late Lord Fortescue wrote to my 
father, Lord Charles Russell, for an inscription for 
the Devon statue. 
father was that the latter was a great Shake- 
spearian, with a wonderful memory for the text. 
Lord F. asked him if he could find in Shakespeare 
anything suitable to a man slill living, and quoted 
the Acland inscription as a model. My father 
could find nothing very apt, and referred to me. 


I am not a very good Shakespearian, but im- 
mediately suggested those three lines from 


‘Happy Warrior.’ I remember 
that Lord F. wrote back approving, especially as 
Lord Devon was a Wordsworthian ; but till to- 
day I never knew that the lines had actually been 
jnseribed.” 

In the Castle Yard is a marble statue of 
the father of the above-mentioned Earl 
Fortescue, Hugh, the second Earl, who 
died 14 September, 1861. It was erected 
in 1863, the sculptor being the above- 
mentioned Edward Bowring Stephens. 


Bristol.—Samuel Morley, who represented 
Bristol in Parliament from 1868 to 1885, is 
commemorated by a statue erected near the 
Bridge. It is the work of Mr. J. Haward 
Thomas, a native of Bristol, and sculptured 
from a single bleck of white Carrara marble. 
The statue is 8 feet high, and is placed on 
a red granite pedestal 10 feet high. It 
was unveiled by Sir Joseph Weston on 
22 October, 1887. 


In Colston Avenue a statue of Edmund 
Burke, who represented Bristol in Parlia- 
ment from 1774 to 1780, was unveiled by 
Lord Rosebery on 30 October, 1894. It 
was the gift of the late 
(then Sir W. H. 
also being Mr. J. 
the pedestal is 
sentence from 
Bristol :— 

I wish to be a member of Parliament, to have 
my share in doing good and in resisting evil. 


Wordsworth’s 


Haward Thomas. On 


inscribed the 
Burke’s last speech in 


His reason for writing to my | 








Lord Winterstoke | 
Wills). the sculptor of this | 


following | 


Ripon.—In the centre of the quadrangular 
Market Place is an obelisk 90 feet in height. 
It was erected in 1781 by John Aislabie, 
Esq., sometime Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and for sixty years representative in 
Parliament of the borough of Ripon. 

Mansfield.—In the Market - Place 
erected in 1850 a Gothic structure com- 
memorative of Lord George Bentinck. It is 
from designs by Sir George Gilbert Scott, 
and contains the following inscription :— 

To the memory of Lord George Frederick 


was 


Cavendish Bentinck second surviving son of 
William Henry Cavendish Scott, 4th Duke of 


He died the 21st of September 1848 
His ardent patriotism 


Portland. 
in the 47th year of his age. 


| and uncompromising honesty were only equalled 


by the persevering zeal and extraordinary talents 
which called forth the grateful homage of those 
who in erecting this memorial pay a heartfelt 
tribute to exertions which prematurely brought 
to the grave one who might long have lived the 
pride of this his native country. 


I shall be obliged to any one who will 
kindly furnish particulars direct of the 
following memorials:—-Villiers, | Wolver- 
hampton; Lewis, Hereford ; Peel, Hudders- 
field; Grey, Newce astle 3 Palmerston, 
Southampton : Wynn, Wynnstay; Bright, 
Rochdale; Gladstone, Blackburn; the 
Vivians, Swansea. JOHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(Lo be continued.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE PROTESTANT 
CATHEDRAL, GIBRALTAR. 


I MAY supplement my lists of inscriptions 
in the Trafaiger Cemetery, Gibraltar 
(11 S. i. 104, 165), and in the Sandpits 
Cemetery there (11 S. ii. 423, 483), by the 
inscriptions in the Protestant Cathedra] :— 

SOUTH WALL, BEGINNING AT THE EAST END. 


1. Marcus Hill Bland, Esq., resident of this 
city for 25 years, d. at Liverpool, 28 July, 1856, 
a9 


2. The Venerable Edward John Barrow, D.D., 
F.R.S., Archdeacon and Civil Chaplain of Gib., 
d. at Honiton, Devon, 6 Aug., 1861, a. 76. Civil 
Chaplain from 1835, Archd. from 1842. 
Anne Theresa Elizabeth, w. of the Hon. 
Sir James Cochrane, Chief Justice of Gib., b. 
Feb. 16, 1806, d. Dec. 26,1873; bur. at the Sand- 
pits Cemetery. 
4. General Sir George Don, G.C.B., G.C.H., 
G.C.M.M., Col. of the 3rd Regt., and Governor 
of Scarborough Castle, after 60 years’ service, d. 
1 Jan., 1832, a. 76, having been entrusted by his 
Sovereign through a series of 39 years with many 


high commands. He was Lieut.-Governor of 
| Gib. for 17 years. 
5. General Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C.B., R.E., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar, 
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March, 1891, to June, 1893, d. at Gib., 27 June, 
1893, a. 66. 

6. Harry D. M. Brent, Midshipraan of H.M.S. 
Monarch, d. of typhoid fever, 1 Mar., 1887, 
a. 153. 

7. Archibald W. Campbell, Esq., Registrar of 
the Vice-Admiralty Court of this city, d. 7 Feb., 
1866, after 24 hours’ illness. 

8. Frederick Solly Flood, of Slaney Lodge, 
Wexford, 11 years Attorney-General of Gibraltar. 
B. at 8, York Place, London, 7 Aug., 1801; d. 
13 May, 1888. Erected by his sons and ds. 

9. Jane, w. of Mr. Adam Weir, d. 5 Mar., 1869. 

10. Edward Joscelyn Baumgartner, Esq., 
Barrister, for over 30 years at the Court House, 
Gib., a. 84. (No date.) Erected by his sons and 


as. 

11. Wm. John Arrowsmith, d. 5 May, 1877. 
His w. Sophia, d. 7 Jan., 1904. 

12. Capt. Geo. Browne, Ist Batt. 60th King’s 
Royal Ritle Corps, d. 10 Mar., 1832, a. 29. 


NORTH WALL, BEGINNING AT THE WEST END. 


13. Alfred Wm. Gregory King, Dep. Librarian, 
Gib. Garrison Library, d. 2 May, 1880, a. 69. 
Erected by the Committee in remembrance of 
his long and valuable services of nearly 50 years. 

14. Arthur Edward Phillipps, Commander 
R.N., killed during the salving of H.M.S. Assis- 
tance, Tetuan Bay, Oct. 21, 1905. Erected by 
his brother officers of H.M.S. Victorious. 

15. Wm. Thornton, of Ashtead, Surrey, 
merchant in this city for 60 years, d. 10 Feb., 
1869. His w. Mary, d. 2 Jan., 1866. 

16. Frederick Roger Frankland, Midshipman, 
H.M.S. Winchester, d. of a fever at Sierra Leone, 
23 Jan., 1844, a. 20. Thomas Frankland, Lieut. 
Madras N.I., and 2nd in command of the 2nd 
Punjaub Regt., killed in action with the Sepoy 
rebels whilst leading an assault at the relief of 
Lucknow, 17 Nov., 1857, a. 29. Harry Albert 
Frankland, Midshipman, H.M.S. Alarm, d. of 
fever off Vera Cruz, 9 May, 1847, a. 17. All 
sons of Sir Fred. Wm. Frankland, Bart., of Thickle- 
by, York, late Capt. 20th Regt., and 14 years 
3arrack Master in this Fortress. 

17. Agnes Blair, d. 10 Aug., 1895. Erected by 
her husb. Capt. S. Blair, R.A. 

18. Wm. Boileau Charter, Lieut. R.N., d. at 
Gib. while in command of H.M. Gunboat Grappler, 
14 Dec., 1887, a. 36. 

19. Alten A. W. Beamish, Lieut.-Col. R.E., d. 
suddenly at Gib., 21 Mar., 1902, a. 60. Erected 
by his wife. 

20. M. S.| E. W. A. Drummond Hay | Stirpe 
nobili Seotiz oriundi| qui postquam per XII 
annos | militaverat | Consulis et legati | apud 
Regem Mauritanie | per XVI. annos | officio 
functus est | ubi demum propter nimios | in 
Regni angustiis labores | morte immatura obiit | 
Die 28 Februarii 1845 | Atatis sui 60 annos. 

21. Lady Jane Houstoun, w. of Lieut.-General 
Sir Wm. Houstoun, G.C.B., G.C.H., Lieut.- 
Governor of Gib., dau. of James, 7th Earl of 
Lauderdale, d. June, 1833. 

22. Lieut. Richard Hawkins Carlyon, R.A., 
4th s. of Colonel Carlyon, of Tregrehan, Corn., 
b. 12 Oct., 1825; d. at Gib., 27 Ap., 1845. 


The above inscriptions were taken down in 
March, 1910. G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





Stace History as SHE 1s WROTE: WIL- 
son Barrett.—As no biography of Wilson 
Barrett has ever been published, and as it 
is intended to include an account of his 
career in the supplementary issue of the 
‘D.N.B.,’ it is vital that a misstatement 
concerning him in Dibdin’s ‘ Annals of the 
Edinburgh Stage ’ should now be corrected. 


In his chapter on the Queen’s Theatre 
Dibdin, in dealing with the events of 1862, 
says :— 

‘* On March 31st was produced for the first time 
in Edinburgh Edmund Falconer’s sensational 
drama ‘Peep o’ Day. For this production 
several special engagements were made, including 
those of Miss Heath and Wilson Barrett. This 
piece proved a great success, and ran till April 
23rd.” 

Here we have a palpable slip, for Wilson 
Barrett did not make his début on the stage 
until more thenayearlater. The event took 
place at Halifax. 

Immediately before ‘ Peep 0’ Day’ was 
played in Edinburgh the play had been pro- 
duced in Glasgow with the same cast. 
According to Walter Baynham’s book on 
the Glasgow stage, it was brought out there 
on 3 March, 1862, with Miss Heath as Mary 
Grace and Mr. J. Barrett (from the Princess's 
and Lyceum Theatres) as the Irish priest. 
Dibdin’s slip evidently arose from know- 
ledge of the fact that, at a slightly later 
period, Wilson Barrett and Miss Heath 
toured the provinces shortly after their 
marriage. JAMES J. O'NEILL. 

Dublin. 


‘THE MIDDLEMAN,’ U.S. Pay c. 1856.— 
It is probably known by few, even of those 
well acquainted with theatrical history, 
that in the middle of the last century a play 
was produced in the United States which 
bore the title ‘The Middleman.’ It was 
even brought to London by the two chief 
actors in the piece (Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams—names scarcely remembered to- 
day in their own country), and performed 
before delighted audiences at the Adelphi 
a full generation before ‘ The Middleman 
scored a lasting triumph at the Shaftesbury. 
Under date of 27 September, 1856, Henry 
Morley wrote in his Journal of this sporadic 
play :— 

‘““They [the American actors] have brought 
with them a wretchedly bad piece, called ‘ The 
Middleman,’ which has been performed with 
applause in America for several hundred nights, 
and which is having a run in London, solely 
because the new-comers act in it very cleverly, and 
dance in it, to the unbounded delight of every 
night’s audience, an Irish jig.” 
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Looking up the playbills for 1856, I found 
that the full title of this three-act piece was 
‘Treland as it is, or the Middleman.’ It 
was afterwards printed in French’s ‘“ Stand- 
ard Dramas ”’ with the under-title omitted. 

Watson NICHOLSON. 

Authors’ Club, S.W. 


** PROBABILITY IS THE VERY GUIDE OF 
” >s . a . 
LIFE.’—Bishop Butler's famous dictum 
is apparently derived from Cicero, ‘De N. D.,’ 
a. 5, 12 :— 

“ Ex quo exstitit illud, multa esse probabilia, 
que quanquam non perciperentur, tamen, quia 
visum quendam haberent insignem et inlustrem, 
lis sapientis vita regeretur.” 

se ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


DevitLe.—This further notice of him 
(see 10 S. ix. 450; x. 91, 157) is worth 
adding. On the death of Rowland Hill, the 
great preacher of Surrey Chapel, 11 April, 
1833, his biographer writes :— 

“* One of the most beautiful casts I ever saw 
was taken by the well-known phrenologist Deville. 
....This beautiful bust [is] in possession of the 
celebrated phrenologist, to whom it belongs.’’— 
Sidney, ‘ Life of R. Hill,’ 1834, p. 407. 

Many interviews with Deville have been 
described at 7 8. viii. 265, 375, 438, 493; 
ax; 167. W. C.-B. 


‘“* FURLoUGH.’—TIt is interesting to note 
that, although Farquhar, who had a special 
claim to speak from personal experience, 
used “‘furlow”’ in his ‘ Recruiting Officer’ in 
1707 as meaning military leave of absence, 
the term apparently was not officially 
accepted as an equivalent for many years 
afterwards. In The Daily Advertiser for 
6 May, 1731, for instance, it was announced 
that 
** an Order has pass’d the Secretary at War’s Office, 
forbidding leave of Absence (commonly call’d 
Furlows) to be granted to any of the private 
Centinels in his Majesty’s Three Regiments of 
Foot-Guards, till after the General Review.”’ 

ALFRED F. Rospsrns. 


J. R. Lowett: ‘‘ FoNDNESS FOR” OR 
** FONDNESS oF.” —‘The Century Dictionary’ 
under “fondness” quotes thus from James 
Russe]] Lowell’s review of Milton :— 
“Every one has noticed Milton’s 


for sonorous proper names.’’—Lowell, ‘ Among 
my Books,’ 2d ser., p. 291. 

All authorized editions of Lowell’s works | 
have “ of” instead of “for” in the passage | 
quoted, although one finds an allusion to | 
Spenser’s “fondness for dilation”? in the | 
same article. | 





fondness | 


The difficulty of securing absolute accuracy 
in a great dictionary may be emphasized 
further by noting that the ‘ Century’ under 
“astucity ’’ and ‘“‘dubitate”’ has referred 
to the wrong volume of Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution ’ in each case. 

THomas FLINT. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MARRIAGE OF DIVORCED PERSONS TEMP. 
ELizaABETH.—The following entries are from 
the register of St. Michael le Belfry, York :— 

‘© Rict Cowpland and Bettris Atkinson, 16 Jan., 
1568. 

‘* Devorsed by order of lawe 1576 in Courte of 
Dean and Chapter of York Minster. 

“Thos. Cooke and Beatrix Atkinson als. 
couplande, 27 Jan., 1576, the said beatrix beinge 
first devorced from Ric’ couplande by lawe and 
lycensed to marye.”’ 

Cookson. 

Ipswich. 


HARVEST SUPERSTITIONS : JUDGMENTS ON 
Imprety.—The following three incidents, 
folk-tales pure and simple, are narrated as 
having occurred in Hertfordshire, but as 
usual the localities in which they happened 
are not definitely specified. 

The first narrates how “in the sixties” 
a farmer was denouncing the weather in 
unmeasured terms before his labourers in 
the harvest-field, when he was “struck 
dead on the spot.” Attempts were made 
to lift his body to take it home for burial, 
but in vain. A shed was therefore built over 
the remains, but every night the structure 
‘“fell-in.” Attempts to cultivate this 
particular field were unsuccessful, for the 
work upon it appeared “as if it had not 
been done by nightfall.” 

The second story appears to be a variant 
of the foregoing. It is said that during a 
very wet season a farmer, viewing his crops, 
expressed the wish that the Almighty would 
go to sleep for six weeks, when he suddenly 
fell into a cataleptic trance, from which he 
could not be wakened for a period of six 
weeks. Horses could not move his body 
from the spot where he was stricken, and a 
|shed had to be built over him where he lay. 
|It is said that the story of this event was 
printed and sold in the locality, but no copy 
seems to be in existence. 

The third account tells how a farmer 
| was looking over one of his fields when an 
acquaintance passed by. ‘“‘ You have a 
nice field of corn there,” he remarked. 
‘*Yes,’’ was the owner’s response, “if the 
Almighty would only leave it alone.” And 
the corn changed not, but remained green, a 
striking comment upon the impious remark. 
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I have tried to identify the localities in 
which these events happened, and it would 
seem that one of the two harvest tales 
comes from near Walkern, and the green-field 
story from Gaddesden. W. B. GERISH. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE OLD SQUIRES OF ENGLAND.—I am 
writing a book, which will be published 
shortly, on the Squires of England, a race 
which will soon be extinct. I should be most 
grateful for any stories relating to them— 
humorous, pathetic, descriptive, or otherwise 
—with any notes or references to their lives, 
virtues, and achievements, 

P. H. DrrcHFiep. 

Barkham Rectory, near Wokingham. 


RicHsaRD Route: ‘THE Prick or Con- 
SCIENCE. —I desire information on two 
questions connected with a study which 
I am making of the work of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole. Dr. Morgan Cowie in his 
catalogue of the manuscripts of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1842), refers 
(p. 14) to a “ notice of the controversy as to 
the author of ‘The Prick of Conscience’ 
in The British Critic, No. 61, p. 23.” This 
reference is evidently wrong, for The British 
Critic was not published in numbers. I 
should be very grateful for a clue as to the 
real reference. The article referred to 
perhaps mentions Thomas Ascheburne, a 
Carmelite of Northampton, since Dr. Cowie 
goes on to mention the connexion of Asche- 
burne’s name with the poem. 

Again, Ritson (‘ Bibl. Poet.,’ p. 37) refers 
to a manuscript of ‘ The Prick of Conscience,’ 
“once in the possession of Dr. Monro,” 
which was “ left after the death of Hampole 
and his brother to the Society of Friars 
Minor at York.” It would be of great 
interest to me to learn the whereabouts of 
this manuscript, or of a description of it. 
These questions are of particular interest 
to me, since I do not believe that Hampole 
wrote ‘The Prick of Conscience.’ I should 
be very grateful for any assistance towards 
answering them, or for any ‘information 
whatever that might throw light on the 
larger question of the authorship of the 
poem. Hore Emtzty ALLEN. 








23, Montague Street, W.C. 


JOHN THANE, PRINT-SELLER AND EN- 
GRAVER.—I shall be glad to have particulars 
of the birth and parentage of John Thane, 
the celebrated collector of Soho 1748-1818. 
Probably the family came from France, 
but the ‘D.N.B.’ gives no information on 
this point. W. S. Brassineton. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 


JUNIUS AND THE DUKE OF BEDFORD.— 
In a note to his letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
19 September, 1769, Junius declared that 
this nobleman was “ horsewhipped....with 
equal justice, severity, and perseverance, 
on the course at Litchfield,’ by Mr. Heston 
Homphrey, ‘‘a country attorney.” From 
the description of Junius it would seem that 
the Duke was the victim of a set of rioters, 
as he was at Honiton later in his life. Is 
thereany corroborationof Junius’sstatement? 
The incident, if it did happen, must have 
occurred, according to the report, before 
1760. HoRACE BLEACKLEY. 


Rev. Mr. Garrarp.—Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning the 
above, who wrote letters to Strafford 
(Strafford, ‘ Letters,’ vol. i. p. 463) ? 

J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

BisHop WALKER OF DeERRy.—Can any 
one tell me where is the picture of the Rev. 
George Walker, Bishop and defender of 
Derry, painted by Kneller by William IIT.’s 
order ? Is there any other authentic picture 
of the defender of Derry ? INQUIRER. 





Mrs. Srippons aT SANDGATE.—Some years 
ago I was given a copy of a letter written 
to Lady Harcourt by Mrs. Siddons, dated 
Sandgate, 2 August, but the year omitted. 
Apparently she had just returned from the 
Continent, being 
“ nearly twenty hours on the sea on our return, and 
arrived at Dover fatigued and sick to death. We 
made haste here, and it is the most agreeable sea- 
pe excepting those on the Devonshire coast, 

ever saw. 

I am desirous of ascertaining the year 
that has been omitted. Mrs. Siddons writes: 
‘““We have been here nearly three weeks, 
and propose staying, if possible, till Sep- 
tember.” R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Rev. JoHN Cowper oF PENRITH.—Can 
any reader tell me anything of the ancestry 
and marriage of this gentleman, who was 
Vicar of Penrith 1750-88, and for 59 years 
master of Penrith Grammar School? He 


appears to have been born in 1709 at Winton, 
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Westmorland, and to have married Mary 

——, circa 1743. He had some connexion 

with Kirkbride, Bromfield, and Lazenby in 

Cumberland, and was chaplain of Soulby, 

Westmorland, circa 1733. Ex. GEN. 
34, Forest Drive, Manor Park, E. 


Custom House Curters.—Can any one 
tell me whether Custom House cutters in 
the eighteenth century would be com- 
manded by officers of the Royal Navy ? 
Searching naval records, I have failed to 
find the names of two such officers, always 
reputed to be of the Royal Navy. 

G. S. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


CHARLOTTE SmitH’s Porm ‘St. Monica.’ 
—Can any of your readers tell me where 
this poem may be found? It is not in her 
‘Sonnets and other Verses,’ 1792. 

R. A. Ports. 


Oxtp PovuttTer’s Mare.—Can any of your 
readers say where “the affecting story of 
old Poulter’s mare,’’ mentioned by Gifford 
in The Quarterly Review apropos of the 
parody in ‘ Rejected Addresses’ entitled 
* Playhouse Musings, by 8. T. C.,’ is to be 
found ? Rh. A. POrrs. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
As we journey through life, let us live by the way. 
. J. F. JENKINS. 
Minneapolis. 


The bee and spider by a diverse power 
Suck honey and poison from the self-same flow’r. 
K. P. D. E. 
Sometimes a noble failure is, better than an 
assured success. 
E. 8. CaLvert. 


Sworp By Moore or Otp Bonp STREET. 
—TI bought an old sword (probably a naval 
dirk) recently near Seringapatam, South 
India. It is probably 112 years old at least, 
as the capture of that fortress took place 
in 1799. On the handle was engraved 
“Moore, Old Bond Street.” I presume 
this is the name of the maker. Can any- 
body enlighten me as to this name, as I 
wish to find out the history of the sword ? 

Odi. 


AvIcE CAPELL=JOHN WARNER.—Avice 
Capell married ‘‘ John Warner of London ’’ 
probably between 1610 and 1615. Can any 
reader identify this John Warner with 
John Warner, Bishop of Rochester 1637-66? 
Miss Capell’s father Richard Capell lived at 


| 

| Ware Park, Hertford, and her brother Henry 
Capell at Morton, co. Derby, and was after- 
wards in London in 1615 (see Genealogist, 
vol. vii. New Series, p. 66; Derbyshire 
Pedigrees, 1569 and 1611). Miss Capell’s 
mother was a Burnell, and a Lee (a quo Lee 
Warner family) married in 1400 a Burnell, 
the heiress of Langley, co. Salop ; so it would 
seem probable that Bishop Warner’s wife 
may have been Avice Capell. The registers 
of Morton and Ware contain nothing. For 
previous correspondence in this matter 
see 9S. ii. 433, 475, 512; 10S. x. 348. 

KB. L. W. 


RIcHARD BENNETT.—Who were the an- 
cestors of Richard Bennett, who died 
about 70 years ago’? He had property in 
Bridport and Bristol. A brother was named 
James. Mrs. Law. 


ORDE= WILLIAMS.—Who was Sir Watkin 
Williams, Bt., whose daughter married in 
16— Ralph Orde of Longridge, North- 
umberland ? Mrs. Law. 

44, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. 


Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D.—Reference 
is sought to oil paintings or engravings 
of this former Head Master of Rugby. 
They may be possibly found at the schools of 
which he was ‘‘ Archididascalus,” 7.e., St. 
Olave, Southwark, Cheltenham, Bradfield, or 
Rugby; or at his college (St. John’s, 
Oxford), or his school (Merchant Taylors’), 
or elsewhere. Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 

[There is a portrait, we believe, in the study of 
the present Head Master of St. Olave’s, Mr. W. G. 
Rushbrooke. } 


Bre. WixtiAM GREY OF LINCOLN, 1431-6. 
—Was he related to William Grey who was 
consecrated Bishop of Ely on 7 September, 
1454? Particulars of his parentage and 
preferments are desired; also of Bishop 
Grey of Ely. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


CLERKS OF THE PARLIAMENT.—I want 
to find some particulars about two of these. 
Certain copies of a local Act are signed, 
| in one case “ John Brown, Clerc® Parliam’,”’ 
|in another ‘“‘ George Rose, Cler. Parliam.”’ 
|The Act itself was passed in 1641, and in the 
| ease of the copy signed by John Brown, the 
| document may be nearly, if not quite con- 
| temporary. The spelling, however, varies 
Pecrgueseaner se! and it is suspected that the 

one signed George Rose is of considerably 
| later date. 
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Is there any work accessible containing 
the names of all the holders of this office, 
with the time during which they flourished? 
In default of such a work can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me when each of these par- 
ticular officials received his appointment, 
and the time during which he filled his 
office ? W. S. B. H. 


‘© MouNER.”’—What is the meaning of this 
word, which occurs frequently in medieval 
documents ? In a volume of the Calendars 
of Close Rolls I have just been consulting 
(1288-96) there is mention of William the 
Mouner at Winchester, Roger the Mouner in 
Kent, Richard the Mouner in Yorkshire, 
&e. STAR. 


Sm Wirtiiam Lancstow: St. Zita’s 
CHAPEL AT Exry.—Can any of your readers 
supply me with biographical or other 
references to a Sir William Langstow, who, 
according to Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ (27 April), built a chapel at Ely in 
honour of St. Zita in 1456? I shall also 
be glad of any information relating to this 
church. W. iH. .B 


Srmon DE MONTFORT: TRANSLATION OF 
FreNcH Porm.—A contemporary poem on 
Simon de Montfort and the battle of Eves- 
hem, written in French, has been translated 
into English. I have seen the translation 
ascribed to G. Ellis, but it does not seem 
to be in his ‘ Works’ in the British Museum. 
Can any one tell me (a) who translated it, 
(b) in what book or paper the translation 
first appeared ? H. C—s. 


‘* BARNBURNER”’: ‘‘ HUNKER.’’—In one 
of Hawthorne’s letters, written in 1853, 
this passage occurs: “ He tells me he is a 
democrat ; but as to hard shell or soft shell, 
or Barnburner or Hunker, he don’t know 
one from another.’’ Were those the names 
of American political parties 2? What does 


newspapers, &c., it would be interesting 
to know something, from those who can 
still give the information, as to the transition 
from the use of woodcut engravings to the 
present process blocks for the purpose of 
illustrating magazines, newspapers, &c. For 
example, when was the last illustration 
given direct from a woodcut, and the first 
process block used in, say, Punch, The 
Illustrated London News, The Graphic, 
&e? E. N. G. 

[Linton’s book on wood engraving would probably 
answer some of these pen iy 


JAMES GRANT OF BENGAL. — Can any of 
your readers give me additional information 
as to James Grant of Bengal ? He went to 
India in 1779; was Resident at Hyderabad 
1781-4; in 1786 was appointed ‘‘ Serishta- 
dar of Bengal,” an office apparently created 
for him; and in 1790 published in London 
the result of his researches into the native 
land laws, entitled ‘An Inquiry into the 
Nature of Zemindary Tenures.’ The follow- 
ing, from Hickey’s Bengal Gazette, September, 
1781, refers to his appointment at Hydera- 
bad :— 

‘“On Tuesday last James Grant, Esq., set out 
on an Embassy to the Nezam’s Court. More 
Mischief Brewing.” 

There are many letters from him to the 
Governor-General in the Warren Hastings 
correspondence at the British Museum, but 
they contain nothing of a personal nature. 
I am very anxious to ascertain his parentage ; 
if he married and had children in India ; 
when he died, &c. Can the following 
announcement amongst the deaths in Gent. 
Mag., March, 1816, refer to him ?— 

‘* Feb. 4 in Welbeck St., aged 65, James Grant, 
Esq., Head of the Department of the Ship Letter 
and East India Packet offices; and one of the 
Commissioners of Hackney Coaches. He was son 
of the late Sir Ludovick Grant of Dalvey, and 
brother of Lady Mackintosh.”’ 

M. F. H. 


“CC? anp ‘ST InTERCHANGED.—The 





* hard shell or soft shell’? mean ? 
M. L. R. BREsLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

[Webster has: ‘‘ Hunker, originally a nickname 
for a member of the Conservative section of the | 
Democratic party in New York; hence, one 
opposed to progress in general; a fogy (Political 
cant, U.S.).’’] 


Irs Passina.—As the 





THe Woopcvt: 


time is approaching when there will be no 
engravers, pressmen, or editors left to us 
who have had the cutting of, printing, and 
arranging for woodcuts in books, magazines, 


interchange of ¢ (or k) and ¢ in names of 
places and other words is not uncommon. 
Thus ‘‘inmake ” was at one time used for 
‘‘inmate”’; and the other day I noticed the 
statement that a hill formerly called Beacon 
Hill is now marked Beaton Hill on the map— 
a change against expectation, for the former 
name is intelligible. The alteration no 
doubt takes place according to some law ; 
what is it? Children will say “‘lickle ” for 
“*little” ; is the change from c to ¢ due to 
advance from childhood to maturity in 
language ? J. B. 
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Replies. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S STATUE IN 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
(11 S. iii, 187.) 


Ir isnot generally remembered that there 
have been three buildings on the same site 
and called the Royal Exchange, and that 
all of them have been decorated with 
statuary. 

The original ‘‘ Britain’s Burse,” built by 
Sir Thomas Gresham in 1566, and named by 


Queen Elizabeth the Royal Exchange when | 
she visited it on 23 January, 1570, was burnt | 


to the ground in the Great Fire of 1666. 
The covered walks were adorned with 
statues of the English kings ranged in niches 
in the upper story ; and a statue of Gresham 
stood near the north end of the Western 
Piazza. The founder’s statue, the grass- 
hopper vane, and the Turkish honestones 
alone survived the conflagration. The vane 
and the honestones survive to this day. 

The second Exchange, designed by Jar- 
man, was completed in 1669. There were 
statues of Charles I. and II. on either side 
of the entrance in Cornhill by Bushell, the 
sculptor of the fantastic figures on Temple 
Bar. These were replaced on the second 
front to the same building designed by 

teorge Smith, and are now preserved in 
Gresham College. The interior of the build- 
ing had 24 niches, 19 of which were filled 
with apocryphal statues in stone of the kings 
and queens of England, standing dressed 
in their robes and with their regalia, except 
Charles II. and George II., who were in- 
eongruously dressed like the Cesars. These 
were subsequently painted and gilded by 
public subscription. The statues of George 
I. and II. were by Rysbrach, and that of 
George IIT. by Wilton ; the remainder were 
by C. G. Cibber, the Danish sculptor. Four 
vacant niches should have included Ed- 
ward II., Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Richard III., but these monarchs were 
omitted as either being usurpers or having 
deprived the City of its charter. There 
was also a statue in the S.W. corner of Sir 
John Barnard, M.P. for the City, and the 
ig of Gresham which survived the 
ire. 


In the centre of the area was another | inquiry. 


A second front to this building was com- 
| pleted in 1821. Bushell’s statues of Chazles 
| I. and II. were placed on either side; and 
‘on the tower were a statue of Sir Thomas 

Gresham, four busts of Queen Elizabeth, 
the City arms supported by a griffin, and 
two sculptured panels representing Queen 
Elizabeth proclaiming the original building, 
and Britannia seated amidst the emblems 
of commerce, accompanied by the polite 
arts, manufacture, and agriculture. 

Fire again destroyed the building on 
10 January, 1838. Almost all the royal 
statues were destroyed, as well as_ that 
of Gresham, which had so miraculously 
escaped on the former occasion. The present 
Royal Exchange was erected in its place by 
| Mr. Tite, and opened on 28 October, 1844, 
by Queen Victoria. Of its statuary, the 
17 figures in the pediment were executed 
by Richard Westmacott, R.A.; those of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton and Richard Whitting- 
ton by Carew. That of Sir Thomas Gresham 
in the tower is by Behnes, and the Queen 
Elizabeth statue by Watson. 

In Gresham College is a statue of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, which one would like to 
think of as the original that stood in Britain’s 
Burse; but no information is to hand as 
to where it came from, except that it was in 
the second Exchange. It might therefore be 
the statue mentioned above as being on the 
second front of the second Exchange. 
Could any of your readers enlighten me on 
this point ? F. W. Baxter. 

170, Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. 


Queen. Elizabeth’s statue by Watson was 
provided when the present building was 
erected, 1840-44. At the same _ time 
statues of Gresham end Myddelton, by 
Joseph and Carew respectively, were placed 
in other niches; but that of Charles IT. in 
the south-west corner formerly stood in the 
quadrangle of the second Exchange, and 
survived the fire of 1838 (Cunningham, ii. 
709; Wilson’s ‘New Royal Exchange,’ 
1844, 103). ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

[A note by Mr. ABRAHAMS on Gresham College 
and the Royal Exchange is in type and will appear 
next week. } 





| Mozart's Works (11 S. iii. 187).—Mz1ss 
| Constance Smirx is a little vague in her 


Of sonatas Mozart wrote 17 for 


statue of Charles II. in Roman costume, | pianoforte solo, 5 for pianoforte four hands, 
executed by Gibbons, and erected in 1684, | and 1 for two pianofortes ; 43 for pianoforte 


which is the one Mr. Cecit CLARKE mentions | and viclin, and 17 for the organ. 
| probably concerning the first of these that 
| She seeks information. 


as now stending in the S.E. corner of the 
present building. 


It is 
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Mozart was born in 1756. In 1775 he 
had already composed 10 works of an operatic 
or dramatic nature, including ‘ Bastien und 
Bastienne, ‘La Finta semplice,’ and ‘Il 
Re pastore.’ No pianoforte sonata appeared 
till 1778, when he produced 6 in succession, 
followed soon afterwards by sets containing 
3 and 4 each. Six dramatic works— 
‘ Zaide,’ ‘ Konig Thamos,’ ‘ Idomeneo,’ ‘ Ent- 
fiihrung,’ ‘ L’oca del Cairo,’ and ‘ Lo sposo 
deluso ’—intervened before the appearance 
in 1784 of the Sonata in c minor, to which 
he prefixed the beautiful fantasia in that key. 
Then came ‘Der Schauspiel-direktor’ and 
‘Figaro,’ both in 1786, and ‘ Don Giovanni ’ 
in 1787. One more sonata in 1788 and two 
in 1789 formed his last works in that form 
of composition. The opera ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ 
appeared in 1790, while ‘ Zauberfléte’ and 
‘Clemenza di Tito’ belong to 1791, the year 
which brought his labours to a close. 

Miss SmitxH should endeavour to consult 
Von K6chel’s well-known and admirable 
‘ Chronologisches-thematisches Verzeichnis,’ 
which casts a wonderful light on the in- 
dustry of the great composer. 

J. E. MattHew. 


Mozart when eight years of age resided 
in London, and published six sonatas dedi- 
cated to Queen Charlotte. The dedication 
is dated the 18th of January, 1765. Three 
years afterward, in Vienna, he composed an 
opera, ‘ La Finta semplice.’ 

Witiiam H. Cummincs. 


[The Rev. Str D. O. Hunter Buatrand Tor REA 
also thanked for replies.] 


Dickens: “SHALLABALAH” (11 S.. iii. 
68, 111, 153).—In The Evening News of 
8 March, Mr. Fitzroy Gardner, in a paper 
‘The Most Popular Play in the World: 
The Acting Version of Punch and Judy,’ 
says :— 

** Probably few of those who have paused for a 
few minutes to watch the show in the street 
are aware that in most cases the showman has 
studied the several parts from an authorized 
version of a real play.... Whether the ‘ book’ of 
this immortal tragedy is on sale at the present time 
I have not been able to ascertain, but most of the 
old actor-managers who ‘present’ this, and no 
other dramatic works from year to year in the 
street or at fairs or fétes, are, or have been, I am 
told, in possession of a printed acting version.... 
such as one that has come into my possession... 


Unfortunately it bears no date..... It is deseribed 
on the first page as ‘ Punch and Judy: a Serio- 
Comical Tragedy in Three Acts.’....The charac- 


ters are more numerous than might be supposed 
by ‘ the man in the street.’ 

“* There are twelve of them: Mr. Punch, Judy 
(his wife), the Baby, Joey (the Clown), the Doctor, 


Shallaballa (a Black Servant), the Ghost, a Police- 
man, Jack Ketch, Toby (the Dog), Hector (a 
favourite horse), and the Dragon.” 

I think we most of us are familiar with the 
old rime, 

Shallaballa, Shallaballa, 
A most notorious rascal you are ! 

In 1843 H. G. Hine, the leading Punch 
cartoonist, used to sign his drawings “ Shalla- 
balla” ; but ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ had 
been then recently published, so it may have 
been rather from the novel than from the old 
play that he borrowed his pseudonym. 
As Punch, the famous hunchback, is of 
Italian origin, and may still be occasionally 
met with in the flesh at Neapolitan festivals, 
would it be too far-fetched to suggest that 
** Shallaballa ’’ might be derived from Zannt, 
a buffoon, a Merry-Andrew, and balla (ballata), 
a dance or dancing-song, or ballatore, a 
dancer ? HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


In the days of my youth, in the sixties, 
a Punch verse-book used to be sold with the 
Punch slides supplied as children’s magic- 
lantern apparatus. So far as memory 
serves, the black man’s speech was :— 

Shallabalah, Shallabalah, 

Massa Punchee, how you are ? 

To which Punch was made to reply :— 

Shallabalee, Shallabalee, 

Massa Teapot, come and see. 

Blackie’s rejoinder was :— 

What you call me Teapot, sar ? 

Dat stick of yours, dat iron bar. 
Whereupon Punch knocked him over, 
saying :— 

Which you shall taste, ‘twill do you good 
To know the taste of a piece of wood. 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


“GENTLEMAN”: ‘‘ ARMIGER”: ‘° PRIVI- 
LEGIATUS ” (11 S. iii. 167).—A “ privileged 
person ’’’ at Oxford and Cambridge was one 
amenable to University jurisdiction only. 
Such persons are roughly defined in the 
charter of Richard II. granted to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge on 10 December, 
1383, which provided that the Chancellor 
for the time being and his vice-gerent 
“* should for ever have before them conusance of 
all and all manner of personal pleas as well of 
debts, accounts, and all other contracts and 
injuries, as of trespasses against the peace and 
misprisions whatsoever, done within the town of 
Cambridge or the suburbs (mayhem and felony 
only excepted) where a master, scholar, or scholar’s 
servant or a common minister of the University 
should be a party.’’—Translation by Cooper, 
‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ i. 127. 





G. C. Moore Situ. 
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ae | 


bs See 9 oe xi. 494. The descriptions} In nearly all French words containing 

armiger,” “‘gent.,”’ and ‘ pleb.”’ belong | 07, oy, this was sounded as e7, é, or with the 

to the fathers of alumni, and were not | w-glide as “ wé,” until the partial spelling 

consistently attributed to parents by their | reform induced Paris and the classes under 

own sons. A. T. M. | its influence to think that the unchanged 
| 








ee ‘ ; words must be pronounced differently. 
See The English Gentleman,’ by Sir Geo. | Thus croire (Prov. créire) was pronounced 
Sitwell, Bt., F.S.A., in vol.i. of The Ancestor, | crére, and croycis, créyé (its noun being 
p- 58. R. 8. B. | erédit); but when croyois was changed to 
Y : si ae , croyais, Paris began to pronounce it as at 
Armiger ’’ meant originally one entitled | present. Similarly the early reis and reine 
to bear heraldic arms, an esquire. ‘‘ Gentle- | (Prov. réi, réino) did not change sound when 
man” was a vaguer term, and sometimes, | written roy and royne ; but the first did 
no doubt, connoted a man who, originally | change when excluded from the spelling 
written “ plebs,” had prospered in his ealling | reform, while reine is now pronounced as it 
and retired. These distinctions have ceased | always was under whichever spelling. 
to have much meaning ; and in some colleges But French words passing to England 
everybody signs himself as “arm. fil,” in| with oi, oy, preserved their true ei sound. 
others as “ gen. fil’’—sons of clergymen of | To “ bray” in a mortar shows the original 
the Church of England excepted, who sign | sound of broyer (Prov. brega, breia) ; “‘ trey” 
as “* cler. fil. (of dice) that of trois; to “display ” that 
_ The University by its charters claimed | of ployer (Prov. plega, pleia); our statute- 
jurisdiction , over all cases in which a/| French pesson that of poisson (Prov. pels) ; 
scholaris ’’ or ‘‘ persona privilegiata’’ was|and its ‘‘ haberdepase” and ‘ habardy 
one of the parties in the suit. A sixteenth- | peyse”’ that of avoir.de poids. 
century Jist gives among privileged persons Even in joie, one of the few words with 
college manciples, cooks,under-cooks, porters, |an original sound of ot (Prov. joio, pro- 
servants of various dons, a slater, a barber, | nounced ‘‘ dzaw-ye’”’), this sound gave way 
a surgeon, a ‘‘scriptor,”’ a “‘ vergerer,” a/| according to the general rule that it became é, 
plumber, four “ cantatores Eeclesie Christi,” | sometimes with a w-glide. This word could 
and others. A. R. BayLey. thus rime with monnaie, as Treherne’s 
’ “joy” rimed with “convey.” It is inter- 
TREHERNE : Curious Rimes to “ Joy” | esting to see how the study of English and 
(i S. ii. 426).—Are the quoted rimes false ?/of French rimes helps in determining the 
They are curious, from the change that has | old pronunciaticn of each language. 
taken place, since Treherne’s time, in our Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
ae pronunciation ; just as the corre-| Paris. 
sponding rimes in French are curious fr iii 5 
the change in Paris pronunciation. Tre- Cane, Case: Memantase (0% S. 5S. TS) 
herne’s rimes show that in his time “ joy ” There is, I understand, a column to the 
was pronounced by the educated as it is | PWCMOTY ok Shek. Sa oe ey eee, 
now by the uneducated—that is ; in| Yorkshire. It was erected in 1827 at the 
ce y,, ie $s " » 8S 1M) cost of a Mr. Campion of Whitby 
? jyfull " or even as “ jay. We know that TI fe Tl ee I ; 1 y: 1 j 
“boil,” “boiler,” “oil,” “spoil,” &e., 1e following paragraph appeared in 
have to the great majority of English tongues | The Worwiek Times ct Se Mag, ER t— 
the same sound as in “ bile.” Spenser in ai : —— yg ear es ee, 
‘ M4 5] 2 te%. 2 ” . cere StTOOC or many years a Mandy all, maway 
Colin Clout rimed kind _Mith joined,” acl es and Scunthorpe i mcelaihier’, 
end lie with destroy. If Treherne | which is now in a state of ruin, though at one 
rimed_ “joy” with “convey,” so did La|time used by the Yarborough family. Capt. 
Fontaine rime joie with envoie and monnoie, | Cook stayed there for some time before going upon 
which certainly would have rimed with | bis last voyage. it mow repueies Sas some 
“convey,” for the last two of these French pay yoteos —_ bg hg — a eg es 
: ‘ : and upset the upper part of its pedestal, with the 
words corresponded both in meaning and | result that it is entirely demolished.” 











° . 73 peau 73 - . 4 
et to our envey (or “ en- Further particulars concerning both these 
veigh ”) and money. W e have kept the | memorials would be welcome. re 
original sounds, which Paris has lost in the An engraving of the Cook memorial in 


first word, but has kept in the second, owing | Great St. Andrew’s Church Cambridge 
to its being included in the partial spelling | was given in The Mirror of 3 November, 
reform of the eighteenth century which | 1836. JOHN T. PAGE. F 
changed it to monnaie. Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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Day Famity oF Essex (11 S. ii. 368).— 


There is a valuable collection relating to | 


various Days, including the family of John 
Day, the printer, in Davy’s Suffolk Collec- 
tions, Add. MS., British Museum, 19,126. 
It may contain an abstract of his will. 

I am interested in the probable connexion 
between these Days of Essex and Lieut. 
Thomas Day, one of the English settlers 
(most of whom came from Essex, Herts, and 
Devonshire) planted on the estates around 
Tralee, co. Kerry, by the Denny family 
in the early seventeenth century. 

This Thomas Day, who might have been 
a son of the Rev. James Day, curate in 1583 
of Waltham Abbey (where was then the 
chief Denny seat in England), was living in 
1641, and was, apparently, father or grand- 
father of Richard Day of Tralee, living 
1717. Richard was father of William of 
Tralee, and of Thomas of the Manor, co. 
Kerry. The latter had issue, besides Edward 

and Margaret, a son John, who m. Sarah 
FitzGerald of Dingle, and had, with other 
issue, Thomas, father of the Rev. John Day, 
who m. Charlotte, dau. of Sir Barry Denny, 
Bt., of Tralee Castle, and had issue. 
HE. Lb. D. 


*Smico”: ‘“Sprie”’: ‘“ BeckaB”’ 
* Dracet’”’ (11 S. ii. 509).—See the note on 
“Siligo”’ in ‘Durham Account Rolls,’ iii. 
965, in the very useful glossary (Surt. Soc.). 
It and “ draget’” occur in the ‘ Accounts 
of Bishop Gravesend,’ e.g. at pp. 64, 75, 77, 
78, 90. “Siligo” is also in ‘ Derby’s 
Expeditions,’ index, s.v., and in ‘ Accounts 
of Abingdon Abbey’ under “rye,” all in 
Camd. Soe. 

In the ‘ Chron. Mon. de Melsa,’ edited by 
E. A. Bond, vol. iii. .. 1868, p. 319, ““dragetum’”’ 
is entered as “species of barley ? buck- 
wheat ?”’ Refer to 10S. viii. 5, 114. 

W. C. B. 
* Siligo”’ is Latin for a kind of wheat: 
Lewis and Short say ‘a kind of very white 
wheat, winter wheat. Triticum hibernum.” 
It has been taken to mean rye, an error 
Lyte refers to in his ‘ Herbal,’ following | 
Dodoens. Gerard says it is white or flaxen | 


wheat; and in the vocabulary appended | 


to Henslow’s ‘ Medical Works of the Four- | 
teenth Century’ it is thus explained: 
“Siligo Triticum sativum, L., wheat, var.— 
A lyght wheat, Turn. *‘ Names.’’’ Lemery, 
however (‘Traité Universel des Drogues 
Simples,’ 1723), continues to give the name 
siligo to rye. C. C. B. 


A “sprig ’”’ in parts of Scotland is a house 
sparrow. 

Would ‘“ beckab”’ be a mill-dam or dam 
of any kind? In the Orkney dialect an 
‘‘ab” is a check, hindrance, impediment ; 
and in the north as well as the south of Eng- 
land a ‘*‘ beck ”’ is a small stream or river. 

As to the derivation of ‘ druget”’ from 
bi dragium,’’ **a@ coarse sort of onal corn,” 
Tusser in his ‘ Husbandrie,’ p. 32, as quoted 
by Cowel in his ‘ Interpreter,’ says :— 

Sow Barley and Dreg with a plentiful hand, 

Lest Weed sted of Seed over-groweth thy Land. 

Thy Dreg and thy Barly go Thresh out to Malt. 
J. HoLDEN MAcMICHAEL. 


‘** Sprig’ is a term still in use, and has a 
variety of meanings. It signifies “‘a thin 
nail without a head.’ Or, more commonly, 
it denotes ‘‘ a small piece of a tree or plant 
broken off from a larger portion.’ Leigh 
Hunt has an essay ‘ On a Sprig of Laurel.’ 
The expression “a sprig of heather” is 
common in Scotland. There is a somewhat 
contemptuous use of the word, as when a 
person is called “a sprig of the nobility,” 
that is, an offshoot from some noble family. 
In the survey cited in the query the term 
may perhaps stand for *‘a single corn-stalk 
taken from a bunch.” Scotus. 

(Mr. N. W. Hitt also thanked for reply.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
iii. 147, 177).—The lines, 
A Scot and Jesuit, hand in hand, 
First taught the world;to say 
That subjects ought to have command, 
And monarchs to obey, 
are described by Prof. Hume Brown (‘ George 
Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer,’ p. 291 
n.) as “‘ a squib produced during the English 
Civil Wars of the seventeenth century.” The 
Scot referred to is, as ProF. BEN SLY suggests, 





| George Buchanan, in whose ‘De Jure 
|Regni’ is upheld the doctrine that kings 
/exist by the will of, and for the good of, the 
| people ; and the Jesuit is, as Pror. BENSLY 
‘and Mr. WAINEWRIGHT state, the Spaniard 
‘Juan de Mariana, author of ‘De Rege et 
Regis Institutione,’ a treatise in which the 
lawfulness of ty rannicide is discussed and 
affirmed. 
M. A. M. MACALISTER. 


[Mr. J. JAcons also thanked for reply.] 


‘CasaBrANcA’ (11 S. iii. 67).—In an 
edition of the poems of Mrs. Hemans, pub- 
lished by Blackwood in 1861 ‘ Casabianca’ 
stands among a group of ‘“* Miscellaneous 
Poems” written in 1825. ‘The Forest 
Sanctuary’ and ‘Lays of Many Lands’ 
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appeared together in this country in 1826. 
During the same year Prof. Norton repub- 
lished the works of Mrs. Hemans in America. 
Itfis possible that ‘Casabianca’ made its 
appearance for the first time in some English 
magazine; but if the statement in the 
‘D.N.B.’ is correct, it did not appear in the 
first edition of ‘The Forest Sanctuary.’ 
It will follow that the poem was printed 
among the works of Mrs. Hemans for the 
first time in the Boston edition of 1826, to 
which Mr. ALBERT MatrHews has called 
attention. W. Scort. 


‘** DIE IN BEAUTY ” (11S. iii. 7, 74, 112).— 
The source of this phrase is a song of Charles 
Doyne Sillery (1807-36), born in Athlone, 
but reared in Edinburgh, and from his 
personal charm and poetic enthusiasm a 
much-liked figure in Seotch literary circles 
for a number of years. His most pre- 
tentious compositions were ‘ Vallery ’ (1829, 
subscription) and ‘Eldred of Erin.’ The 
little poem, with some variants, was long 
one of the American favorites, published 
in various anthologies and quoted from in 
novels. It is as follows :— 

She died in beauty—like a rose blown from its 
parent stem ; 

She died in beauty—like a pearl dropped from 
some diadem. 

She died in beauty—like a lay along a moonlit 


ake 5 
She died in beauty—like the song of birds among 

the brake. 

She died in beauty—like the snow on flowers 
dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty—like a star lost on the brow 
of day. 

She lives in glory—like night’s gems set round 
the silver moon ; 

She lives in glory—like the sun amid the blue 
of June! 

Verse 3, line 1, is sometimes printed “like 
the dew from flowers exhaled away.” The 
original is punctuated largely with notes of 
exclamation. Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


SCARBOROUGH Spa (11 S. iii. 129, 157).— 
A minor poet, George Tonstall by name, 
wrote ‘Scarborough Spaw_ spagyrically 
anatomized by Geo. Tonstall, Doctor of 
Physick,’ London, 1670. Three years earlier 
appeared “* Scarbrough-Spaw, or a Descrip- 
tion of the Nature and Vertues of the Spaw 
at Scarbrough, Yorkshire, &c., by Robert 
Wittie, Dr. in Physick, Lond.” Tonstall 
replied in ‘A New year’s-Gift for Dr. Rob. 
Wittie.” In 1670 Dr. William Simpson of 
Wakefield answered Tonstall in ‘ Hydro- 
logical Essays,’ &c., and in 1672 Wittie 





replied to Tonstall in ‘ Scarbrough’s Spagyri- 
cal Anatomizer Dissected.’ See Anthony 
Wood’s ‘Athenz Oxonienses’ (ed. Bliss, 
1817), iii. 985. A. R. BAYLEY. 

[Mr. A. H. ARKLE and Mr. Frank Curry also 
thanked for replies. ] 


‘‘ WHEN SHE was GoopD,” &c. (11 S. iii. 
128). — Carolyn Wells’s ‘ Nonsense Antho- 
logy,’ Granger’s ‘Index,’ and other books 
attribute these lines to Longfellow. Under 
date of 27 Feb., 1911, Miss Wells writes :— 

‘*T have many times seen it stated that Long- 
fellow wrote the lines. I like to think that he 
did write them, but I cannot offer proof.” 

In this connexion the following extract 
from Longfellow’s ‘ Table-Talk’ might be 
quoted :— 

‘When I recall my juvenile poems and prose 
sketches, I wish that they were forgotten entirely. 
They however cling to one’s skirts with a terrible 
grasp. They remind me of the ‘ plusieurs enfants ’ 
in ‘ M. de Pourceaugnac,’ clinging to him in the 
street and crying, ‘Ah! mon papa! mon papa! 
mon papa’!”’ 

eal 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BEATRIX GORDON = ROBERT ARBUTHNOT 
(11 S. iii. 69).—Was not Beatrix Gordon the 
daughter of Robert Gordon of Straloch, 
a celebrated antiquary and geographer ? 
He was a second son, but succeeded to the 
estate of Pitlurg on the death of his elder 
brother. His family consisted of eleven 
sons and six daughters. SuTocs. 


Montacu G. DRAKE (ll S. iii. 29, 72, 
132). —Montague Garrard Drake, men- 
tioned by Cox. FynMorE at the last reference, 
who was M.P. for Amersham in 1713, 1715, 
and 1727, cannot be the person for whom 
G. F. R. B. is inquiring, as he was born in 
1693, and would not have been at school 
in 1725. He is buried in the Drake Chapel 
at Amersham Church, where a handsome 
monument by B. Scheemaker was erected to 
his memory by his sorrowing wife. He died 
26 April, 1728, in the 35th year of his age. 

I have searched the Amersham registers, 
and have found an entry in the burials for 
1725 of a Montague Drake, who is un- 
doubtedly the person of whom particulars 
are desired. The entry is as follows: 
‘“ Aug. 14. Montague Drake (Minor), son 
of Wm. Drake, Esq., of Adderbury, was 
buried in woollen. Affid. made by Tho: 
Le: Gros.” 

The pedigree of Drake of Amersham in 
Lipscomb’s ‘ History of Bucks’ does not 
mention a William Drake who could have 
been the father of this lad. 
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Montague Drake, Esq., of Shardeloes, 
M.P. for Amersham in 1695, the father of 
Montague Garrard Drake who died in 1728, is 
stated by Lipscomb to have married Mary 
{not Jane), daughter and heiress of Sir J. 
Garrard, Bt., of Lamer, Herts. He had 
three brothers: William, d. 1672; Charles, 
d. 1676; and John. Perhaps one of these 
may have been the father of William Drake 
of Adderbury. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 

St. Marx’s, Norra AvDLEY STREET 
(11 S. ii. 368).—Probably the notice board 
at St. Mark’s, Noritn Audley Street, was 
temporarily removed on account of the 
death of the late vicar, the Rev. 
Hadden, and replaced on the induction of 
his successor, with his name and new 
announcements. CLERICUS. 


In the County of London, St. Peter's, 
Brockley, S.E., has no notice board of 
services, &e. F. D. WESLEY. 


“THe OLtp Mocutn,” Drury LANE (11 S. 
iii, 86, 153).—The following far-fetched 
connexion of the Great Mogul with a play 
at Covent Garden may be of interest. Charles 
Smith, of the family of Turmiston in 
Stenness, Orkney, “painter to the Great 
Mogul,” published two plays, as follows :— 

“A Trip to Bengal, a musical entertainment 
in two acts [with portrait of Charles Smith, 
painter to the Great Mogul, ipse pinat., S. W. 
Reynolds sculpt... London, 1802. 

; “A Day at Rome, a musical entertainment 
in two acts, as it was damned at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, on Thursday, October 11, 
1798.’ London, 1798. 

ALFRED W. JOHNSTON. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 


EaR-PIERCING (11 8. iii. 149, 171).—I was 
told as a child by a country lad who came 
to work in our garden, and whose ears were 
pierced, that his mother had had them 
pierced because his eyes were “ bad.” He 
wore small rings in them. This was in 
Sussex. Some farm labourers also had their 
ears pierced, I believe for the same reason, 
though I do not remember asking them 
about it. JESSIE H. Hayiuar. 

19, Highdown Road, Hove. 


+ Quite a number of boys and girls had their 
ears bored”? when I was a boy. With 
some the object was to cure sore eyes, to 
make weak eyesight stronger, or even to 
cure such ailments. The “ ear-boring ”’ 
was done by an elderly woman as a rule, 
though I have known both a barber and a 
cobbler do the piercing. - 


R. H. | 


The method which I remember to have 
been followed by an old woman was to pink 
the lobe of the ear till the blood was out, and 
then to thrust a needle through the flesh, 
allowing it to remain for a short time. 
For several days the hole was kept open in 
the same way, the ear being bathed with 
warm milk and water. If, as was usually 
the case, there was festering, the lobe was 
kept moist and clean in the same way, and 
the hole kept open by again passing the 
needle through. Some had their ears bored 
for the purpose of wearing earrings. 

Of the many gipsies always about in the 
lanes, nearly all had their ears bored, and 
they wore a sort of button in the hole. 
Certainly the general idea was that the 
boring did the eyesight good. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
{[Mr. Tom JonEs also thanked for reply.] 


GOVERNORS OF THE Royat Hospirat, 
CHELSEA (11 S. iii. 127).—Portraits, engrav- 
ings, or other illustrations of the persons 
named in the query are unknown to me. In 
Gleig’s ‘ Chelsea Hospital and its Traditions,’ 
London, 1839, single-volume edition, lists 
are given of the Paymasters-General, begin- 
ning with Sir Stephen Fox, the Governors, 
and the Lieutenant-Governors: but no 
mention is made of portraits of them being 
in existence. As Gleig was for a time 
chaplain of Chelsea Hospital, his omission 
to note pictorial representations is perhaps 
significant. His list of Governors does not 
quite agree with that given in the query. 
He omits the name of Sir Thomas Ogle, 
and begins with Col. John Hales, appointed 
10 November, 1702. Then follow Brigadier- 
General Thomas Stanwix, 13 January, 1714 ; 
Col. Charles Churchill, 6 June, 1720; Lieut.- 
General William Evans, 7 June, 1727; and 
seven others. W. Scort. 


“TERRA SUSANNA” (11 S. iii. 83).— 
Somner’s derivation from O.F. susanné, for 
suranné, looks like a guess. I imagine that 
he consulted Cotgrave, who has “ Susanné. 
Look suranné,’ and “ Suranné, above a 
yeare passed or old, of more than one yeares 
| date or age; also, stale, past the best, 
|overworne with yeares.” This peculiar, 
| and sporadic, pronunciation of intervocalic 
| -r- (surviving in mod. Fr. besicles, chaise) is 
| generally supposed to be not earlier than the 
fourteenth century. It is very unlikely 
that a M.L. susanna should have been 
modelled on the exceptional form susanné. 
| We should expect, and we find, swperannata 
| (Du Cange). 
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I suggest that this M.L. susanna, of which 
Du Cange (ed. Henschel) gives a variant 
suseinna, is simply the O.F. adj. susain. 
This is a fairly common word, explained by 
Godefroy as meaning “higher.” The fact 
that he quotes variants in soz-, souz-, soubz-, 
suggests that it also means “lower,” or 
rather that two adjectives—one from susum 
(for sursum), and the other from subtus— 
are confused in one article. The formation 
is quite normal; ef. F. forain, souverain, 
and O.F. deinzein (denizen), from foris, 
super, de-intus, respectively. The colloca- 
tion of terra susanna with “ marshes” 
suggests either a contrast or a_ likeness, 
7.e., that it was either an upland or a 
** bottom.” ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


If PrReEBENDARY DEEDES will consult 
Littré again, he will see that suranné is 
thus explained under its second meaning : 
‘*vieux, hors de mode”; and _ under 
suranner the following example from the 
year 344 is given: “ Difficilement se peuvent 
bien engraisser les bestes surannées, leur 
defaillans les dents pour peistre.”’ 

From this it follows, I think, that terre 
susanée (surannée) means waste land, or 
marsh which has grown impoverished by 
repeated flooding from the sea, asin the in- 
stances quoted from the ‘ Decem Scriptores.’ 

N. W. Hut. 


SHERSONS OF ELLEL CRAIG AND LANCASTER 
(11 8S. iii. 167).—Bridget (b. 1677), daughter 
of Alex. Nowell, married Thomas Sherson 
of Ellel Craig, and their son Alexander 
married Bridget (b. 1703), daughter of 
Roger Nowell, son of Alexander Nowell. 
The will of Elizabeth Sherson of Hurrickford, 
formerly of Lancaster, was proved at Chester 
in 1751. Mrs. Sarah Sherson lived in Dalton 
Square, Lancaster, in 1825. John Herdman 
Sherson was Mayor of Lancaster in 1851. 

R. 8. B. 


CORONER OF THE VERGE (11 S. iii. 30, 96). 
—In the replies to this query the meaning of 
“verge ’’ as compass or extent is correct, 
but it has nothing to do with the marshal’s 
steff or verge. He takes cognizance of 
“trespas faitz dedenz la verge’? (within the 
compass of his jurisdiction). In this sense 
the term is one of the curious extensions of 
the original sense of Fr. verge, a rod. This 


sense branches into two series of meanings | 


—one to land-measures, parallel with the 
English equivalent ‘“‘ yard ”’ ; 
compass, material or figurative. The first step 
is from Fr. verge, a flexible rod, a “ yerde,”’ 
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to arod bent into a ring, a “ gird,” especially 
to a finger-ring : ‘** Panurge....luy mist 
on doigt medical une verge d’or bien belle ”’ 
| (‘ Pantagruel,’ iii. 17) ; then—but in English 
only—to successive senses which are seen in 
Shakespeare :— 
1. The ring of a crown :— 
O, would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain. _ 
; *Rich. IIL. IV. i. 
2. A larger circle :— 
Madam, sit you and fear not; whom we raise 
We will make fast within a hallowed verge 
(Here they makea circle.) i ’ 
: *2 Hen. VI.,’ I. iv. 
3. The horizon or other large compass :— 
wae to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English eye. : 
‘Rich. IL,’ I. i. 
4. The compass of the sea or land :— 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood. ws 
‘Timon,’ V. ii. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 


Paris. 


HampsHirE Map (11 S. iii. 89).—Perhaps 
the map referred to may be John Cary’s 
map of Hampshire, issued in his ‘ English 
Atlas.’ He published a series of maps fof 
all the counties of England and Wales in 
1787. Quarto and folio sets were brought 
out. The quarto maps are exceedingly 
well executed. The engravings round the 
map, however, referred to in the query, 
seem rather to indicate an earlier date than 
1787. It was a characteristic of Bleau’s 
maps to have such adornments. Possibly 
Mr. Oprre’s map may belong to the seven- 
teenth century rather than the eighteenth. 

Surocs. 


‘To THE West! To THE WesT!”’ (11S. 
iii. 187.)—This is No. V. of ‘ The Emigrants : 
2, Series of Songs for a Musical Entertain- 
ment,’ written about the middle of last 
eentury by Dr. Charles Mackay. The 
singer, and presumably the musical com- 
poser, was Henry Russell, who had _pre- 
viously made the author’s Corn Law lyric 
‘There’s a Good Time Coming’ famous 
throughout the world. He did this also 
with ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer!’ the second of 
the musical entertainment group, to the 
great popularity of which the author, with 
pardonable pride, refers in the sixth chapter 
_of his book of memories, entitled ‘ Through 
the Long Day.’ 

' The vogue attained by ‘To the West!’ 
was, perhaps, never quite so remarkable as 
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that which distinguished its companion | T have the offside door of the Brecon mail, 


song, but it was also very general and 
decided. Even now one sometimes hears 
the stirring, rhetorical stanzas rendered in 
the drawing-room by a baritone voice. 
These are the opening lines :— 
To the West! to the West! to the land of the free, 
Where mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea, 
Where a man is a man, if he’s willing to toil, 
And the humblest may gather the fruits of the soil. 
See ‘ The Poetical Works of Charles Mackay,’ 
published in their “ Chandos Classics” by 
Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


When I was a small boy in the early 
sixties, the family butler—on whom be 
peace !—presented me with a little green 
paper-covered collection of Henry Russell’s 
popular songs, about 3 inches by 4 inches 
in size. How I wish I had a copy now! 
I was not long in learning the whole of its 
contents by heart, such as ‘Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer!’ ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,’ 
“Woodman, Spare that Tree,’ and numerous 
others, including ‘To the West!’ The words 
which Henry Russell set to music and popu- 
larized by singing, like many of his other 
songs, were written by his boyhood friend 
Dr. Charles Mackey. Henry Russell died 
in December, 1900, at the ripe age of 87, 
beloved and respected by all who knew him. 

WILLoucHBY Maycock. 


The year 1852 was a great one for emigra- 
tion. Henry Russell, the tamous vocalist 
of our youth, was then in the zenith of his 
fame, and in conjunction with his friend 
Dr. Mackay made use of the prevailing 
spirit, and started an entertainment called 
‘Far West; or, The Emigrant’s Progress 
from the Old World to the New.’ This 
included several songs whose populerity 
lasted for a long time. ‘To the West!’ 
was dedicated to Mrs. Herbert Ingram, 
wife of the proprietor of The I[llustrated 
London News. All were published at Webb's 
Royal Music Saloon, 33, Soho Square ; 
and each had an illustrated title-page, that 
on ‘To the West!’ being an American river 
steamer. A. RHODES. 

{Numerous other correspondents thanked for 
replies. ] 


Last Mart Coacu (11 8. iii. 186).—Cot. 
FIsHWwIcK may like to know that 1851 saw 
the last mail coach leave the General Post 
Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; so I was 
told by a friend, who was permitted to take 
the ribbons on that occasion. 





lettered “Abergavenny, Crickhowell, Brecon,” 

which, ceasing as a mail in the sixties, ran 

as a stage coach up to thirty years ago. 
HAROLD MALtet, Col. 


I can remember a regular mail coach 


running from Turriff in Aberdeenshire to 
Banff in 1859. 


F. E. R. Potrarp-UrquHart. 


T should suppose that the last mail coach 
of the genuine old style was that which 


| ran between Golspie and Thurso, vid Wick. 


It was running daily until August, 1874, 
when the northern portion of the Highland 
Railway was opened for traffic. G. 


Have we seen the last of the mail coaches 
yet ? Does not the coach from Winder- 
mere to Keswick still run, carrying the 
mails ? It did quite recently. A four-in- 
hand coach, built on the old “* stage coach” 
lines, it was used to deliver Post Office 
letter-bags at Ambleside, Rydal, Grasmere, 
Wythburn, and (I think) Thirlspot, on its 
way to Keswick. 

Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 

S. Thomas’, Douglas. 


‘Bic BEN’ AND Puit May (11 S. iii. 187). 
—Big Ben wes one of the journalistic pro- 
jects of the late Mr. Edgar Lee, and was 
intended as a successor to the defunct 
St. Stephen's Review. It was never published. 
I can speak from personal experience, having 
been engaged by Mr. Lee to contribute the 
‘Notes on Music.” ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

25, Speenham Road, Brixton, S.W. 


I heve a recollection of being shown, 
some three years ago, a dummy copy of a 
magazine bearing this title, to which, if it 
came into being, I was to contribute. So 
fer es I know, it wes never published. 

AITCHO. 
[Mr. W. Scort also thanked for reply. ] 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(11 S. i. 508; ii. 36, 115, 231, 353, 398 ; 
iii. 36).—May I be permitted to say a few 
words in reply to Mr. MERcCER’s remarks 
at 11 S. ii. 353? In his first paragraph 
he would seem to throw some doubt on the 
Rev. Dr. Woodward’s having described an 
elephant’s head as the crest of the Malatestas 
of Rimini. If he will read my reply again 
(p. 231), he will see that I have emphasized 
the word ‘‘ head”? as being given by Dr. 
Woodward: and a further reference that 
I have made to his work (vol. i. p. 243) 
assures me that I am not mistaken. 
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With regard to Mr. MERCcER’s statement | 
(in his second paragraph) that he doubts | 
whether the emblazonment of an elephant | 
dates so far back as Dante’s Paolo and | 
Francesca, I think he is probably correct, 
though, possessing very slight acquaintance | 
with Italian heraldry, I am unable to say 
how far—if at all—the use of hereditary | 
heraldic insignia in that country preceded 
that in our own. But I do not think that 
my previous reference to Dante (p. 232)— 
“the Malatestas of Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ ”’— 
should necessarily convey the impression 
that I thought so, if that be the suggestion 
underlying Mr. Mercer’s doubt. 

I think Mr. Jonas (11 S. ii. 353) must be 
mistaken in giving the elephant “ as one of 
the crests of Parkington.”’ Should it not be 
Pakington, a well-known Warwickshire (or 
is it Worcestershire ?) family ? 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that 
two references should at the same time 
be given by your correspondents to War- 
wickshire families—Pakingtons and Throck- 
mortons—as bearing elephantine heraldic 
insignia—insignia, as Dr. Woodward says, 
but “little used in heraldry.” 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 





Antigua, W.I. 


JULIA PASTRANA (11 S. iii. 29, 94, 179).— 
This extraordinary creature is duly included 
in Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography,’ 
vol. ii. col. 1376. Mr. Boase refers to several 
books in which she is mentioned. 

RatpH THOMAS. 





In ‘The Living Races of Mankind’ | 
(Hutchinson) there is a good photograph of | 
Julia Pastrana, but whether from life or the | 
embalmed body is not stated; the peculiar | 
stiff attitude seems to indicate the latter. | 

S. Ponper. | 


Pyrruvs’s Toe (11 S. iii. 89, 131, 174).— 
The textual puzzle in Sir Thomas Browne’s | 
‘ Hydriotaphia’ pcinted out by 8S. W. & 
is solved in Dr. Greenhill’s commentary. | 
The words ‘“‘which could not be burnt”’ are 
included by the quarto of 1658 in the list 
of ‘Marginal Illustrations omitted or to be 
added to the Discourses of Urn Burial and of 
the Garden of Cyrus.’ Curll’s 1736 edition | 
of ‘ Hydriotaphia, a copy of which lies 
before me, was the first to follow the correc- 
tion, and duly printed the words at the 
foot of the page (25). Simon Wilkin in his 
edition of Browne’s works (vol. iii., 1835) | 
inserted them in the text. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


S. | 


| written a play. 


Loncevity: Rev. H. M. SHERwoop 
(11 S. iii. 186).—It may be interesting to 
add that the Rev. H. M. Sherwood is the 
son of the Mrs. Mary Martha Sherwood 
whose books for children were formerly 
so much read, e.g., ‘ Little Henry and his 
Bearer, &c. Mr. Sherwood was the cnly 
son of Capt. Henry Sherwood, the only 
son of Henry, who was the only son of 
another Henry Sherwood; and as the Rev. 
Mr. Sherwood’s only son is also Henry, 
who in his turn has a son Henry (only son, 
I think), we find five (if not six) generations 
of Henry Sherwoods, all only sons. 

W. BRADBROOK. 


Baron DE Stak mn Scornanp (11 S. ii. 
387, 517).—Jane Welsh, writing to Thomas 
Carlyle from Fort Augustus, 24 September, 
1822, says that on the day which she spent 
at Glasgow (a month earlier or more) she 
talked to a cousin of hers who had been at 
church that afternoon with a very interesting 
foreigner, Baron de Staél. She was very 
vexed to have missed seeing him. “To 
have been within a few minutes’ walk of a 
person I would have given all my rings and 
necklaces to see!’’ (‘The Love Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh,’ 1909, 
i. 77-78.) This day in Glasgow may have 
been 18 or 25 August, as Sunday fell on 
those dates in 1822. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg. 


Sir W. Romney, Lorp Mayor (11 S. iii. 
169).—According to the original edition of 
the ‘D.N.B.’ (vol. xlix. p. 201) he was the 
only son of William Romney of Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, and his wife Margaret. 
He is not given as Lord Mayor, but as 
Alderman of Portsoken Ward in 1602, and 
as one of the Sheriffs in 1603. 

A. R. BayLey. 


FREEMAN: BEAUCHAMP: LAWRENCE (11 
S. ili. 169).—Concerning the two Sir Ralph 
Freemans see 6 §. xii. 476. Perhaps I may 
also refer to my article on the first Sir Ralph 


in vol. v. of Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries. Joun T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Ceci Howarp (11 S. iii. 108).— Cecil 
Howard published ‘Dramatic Notes’ 
annually from 1890 till near his death. The 
first three volumes were published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co.; those from 1893 till 
the close were issued by Messrs. Gay¥& 
Bird. I have not heare. of his ever having 
W. S. 8. 
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QUEEN’s REGIMENT: SHEFFIELD PLATE 
Disu (11 S. iii. 70, 138).—Thbrough the 
courtesy of Heralds’ College, I can answer 
my own query relative to the Sheffield 
plate dish in the possession of the Queen’s 
Regiment. The crest and motto were 
granted in 1623 to Edward Rolt, who resided 
at Picton Hall, co. Bedford. Lieut.-General 
Sir John Rolt, K.C.B., was Colonel of the 
Queen’s 1853-6; therefore the plate in 
question must have been presented by him to 
the officers’ mess at that period. 

W. Mackie, Lieut.-Col. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


About Edwin Drood. (Cambridge University 

Press.) 
No name appears on the title-page which precedes 
these notes on the mystery of Dickens’s last plot, 
but it is known that the “‘ H. J.’ who signs the 
Preface is Prof. Henry Jackson. Here he has pro- 
vided an admirably clear marshalling of the evi- 
dence which can be brought forward to support 
one theory or another. The book, in fact, should 
become a permanent handbook without mastering 
which no one should dogmatize. The Professor 
gives us some conjectures of his own as to details— 
he would not be human if he failed to do that— 
but it is his clear and logical statement of the 
case as Dickens put it, or as one may reasonably 
suppose Dickens to have put it, which gives 
the book a place apart from much rather sloppy 
Dickensian literature. Dickens’s intentions as 
revealed or deliberately clouded by his artistry 
are part of the case, and here we have the greatest 
confidence in Prof. Jackson’s discrimination. 
Generally he sides with Mr. Cuming Walters in 
supposing that Datchery was Helena Landless 
disguised, and is against Proctor and Mr. Andrew 
Lang in affirming that Edwin Drood was really 
murdered, and did not turn up again suddenly to 
confute his assailant, as might seem to be indi- 
cated by the pictured cover of the original issue. 
That cover is, we think, with our author, not 
decisive, but we certainly hold that Drood was 
murdered, and think it probable that Helena 
Landless was Datchery. At least that seems the 
best solution of the matter we have got before us. 
Dickens completed twenty-three chapters only, 
and may have been meditating a surprise by the 
introduction of a novel character of importance. 
‘ Bleak House,’ it is pointed out, is a mystery in 
which the characters concerned behave irrationally 
—even absurdly. In his latest story, however, 
Dickens took more pains, for he “ had learnt that 
a story ought to be plausible and consistent.” 
We remark that it was so easy for Dickens, with 
his devoted public, to attain plausibility that he 
need not have been a determined follower after 
the other virtue. Were his powers in his last days 
at their best ? That is a query that might enter 
into the argument. 

But there are so many queries and objections 
to be started that the settlement of the case seems 
hopeless. Mr. Andrew Lang and the Professor 





destroy points in each other’s theories with alarm- 
ing facility. Confusion is increased by the 
section offered here on the manuscript of the 
extant chapters of the book, which offers ‘ de- 
cisive evidence that neither the order of the com- 
position nor the order of the manuscript, nor 
the agreement of the order of composition and 
the order of the manuscript, proves the order of 
events and the order of publication.” 

While inspecting the MS. of ‘Edwin Drood,’ 
the Professor discovered a misprint of ‘‘ tower ”’ 
for ‘‘ town’ in the second sentence of the book, 
and another in chap. xix. This is characteristic 
of his vigilance. 


Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry: its Contents and 
Contributors. By William Prideaux Courtney. 
(A. L. Humphreys.) 


THE elegantly bound little volume before us is 
one of 75 copies printed for private circulation, 
and its contents need no introduction here, for 
they are a revision and enlargement of a series 
of articles from our own columns. 

Mr. Courtney is one of our soundest guides in 
all matters of bibliography, and not surpassed 
in thoroughness and research by any of his con- 
temporaries. He tells us that his interest in the 
collection began as a schoolboy, and since then 
his long and varied wanderings in the byways of 
literary anecdote and history have produced 
many fruitful results. The work he has done 
here is done once for all, arid will probably get 
the sincere compliment (not unknown to our- 
selves) of being frequently used with the slenderest 
of acknowledgment or none at all. To the 
genuine student of letters, however, the pleasure 
of the work is the thing, and we hope that Mr. 
Courtney will illumine many a dark corner for 
the book-lover as he has done here and in his 
‘ Eight Friends of the Great.’ 


The Book of Decorative Furniture: its Form, 
Colour, and History. By Edwin Foley. Vol. I. 
(Jack.) 

Mr. FoLey’s work has been coming out in parts 

of which this first volume represents seventeen. 

It has already received the applause of competent 

critics, which, indeed, it amply deserves. The 

illustrations are a special feature, including lavish 
reproductions in colour of the author’s drawings 

(which alone would be _ sufficient to render 

the book fascinating), and text illustrations, 

which are very much to the point. Mr. Foley’s 
letterpress shows alike excellent taste and very 
wide knowledge, and we have little doubt that 
his handsome and well-printed volume and its 
successor, which will complete the scheme, will be 
treasured everywhere. Once seen, it will cer- 
tainly attract all lovers of beautiful furniture. 
The present volume begins with the earliest 

times, the furniture of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece 
and Rome being lightly sketched, and ends 
with the William and Anne and George I. Period, 
1688-1727. Before we reach the end, which, by 
the way, is muddled in the list of ‘ Contents,’ we 
have had a deal of information pleasantly im- 
parted to us, including chapters on British Homes 
and on ‘ Collecting,’ with hints against forgeries 
as well as some philosophic considerations which 
interest us concerning the forms of furniture and 
the rival claims of fashion and convenience. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


WE have from Messrs. Maggs Brothers another 
of their beautifully illustrated Catalogues, No. 265, 
in which they offer original etchings by Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Beham, Hollar, and other old masters. 
Those of the modern school include Whistler, 
Meryon, Haden, and Cameron. The range of the 
Catalogue is extremely wide, as it comprises 
examples of etchings and woodcuts from the 
fifteenth century to the present day. There are 
476 items, and the illustrations include Diirer’s 
* St. Jérome en Pénitence,’ and his ‘ Holy Family ’ 
with the three hares; Rembrandt's ‘ Jesus 
healing the Sick’; Vaillant’s ‘ The Love Letter ’ ; 
Seymour Haden’s ‘ Egham Lock’ ; and Cameron s 
‘View of the Quay at Ayr.’ There are two of 
T. Bewick’s, ‘ The Chillingham Wild Bull’ and 
‘The Kyloe Ox.’ Lueas, Palmer, and Rowland- 
son are also represented. The Catalogue closes 
with Japanese colour prints from the Happer and 
Hayashi collections. 

Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 25 includes 
among extra-illustrated works * Nollekens and his 
Times,’ 2 vols., levant, 1828, 81. 8s. ; Thornbury’s 
‘Turner,’ 2 vols., levant, 1862, 71. 10s.; Jesse's 
‘ London,’ 6 vols.. purple levant, a choice specimen 
of modern English binding, 1871, 3ll. 10s. ; and 
Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ Bentley’s edition in 9 vols., 
extended to 18, 21. Other entries comprise 
Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary,’ and Ainstvorth’s and Fenimore Cooper's 
novels. The large-type Library Edition of Dickens, 
30 vols., is 7/. 10s.; Foster’s ‘ French Art,’ 3 vols., 
royal 4to, 8/. 8s.; and the Edition de Luxe of 
Dawe’s ‘ Life of Morland,’ folio, 4/7. 12s. 6d. 
There isan uncut subscription copy of the Edition 
de Luxe of Ruskin, .37 vols., as new 1907-11, 
261. 10s. (cost 42/.). 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters, c Leamington Spa, 
send their 11th Annual Clearance Catalogue, which 
contains Staunton and Bloxham’s ‘ Churches of 
Warwickshire, 1/. 1s. There are lists under 
Catalogues of Art Sales, Art Books, Astronomy, 
and Biography. An _ extra-illustrated copy of 
‘The Croker Papers,’ 3 vols., half-calf, is 3l. 3s. 
Under Folk-Lore is Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 5 vols., 
1/. 15s. Many important works will be found 
under Botany, Ceramics, Coinage, and various 
other subjects. There are several editions of 
Dickens. An extra-illustrated copy of Gronow’s 
‘Reminiscences’ is 5/. 5s. Works on London 
include Hyde and Meynell’s ‘ London Impres- 
sions,’ folio, 2l., and Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Tower,’ 2 vols., as new, 6s. There are 
many sets of magazines. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
712 contains A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History,’ first 
edition, 41. 4s.; ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ Forster's 
translation, with Smirke’s plates, 5 vols., 4to, 
largest paper, blue morocco, 1802, 151. Lbs. ; 
Bentley's Miscellany, 1837-43, 14 vols., original 
blue cloth, 15/. 15s.; and Bohn’s seven extra 
volumes, 3/. 10s. Under Byron the first 
edition of ‘Hours of Idleness,’ large paper, 
original boards, Newark, 1807, 211. Under 
Coronations are the 45 plates illustrating the 
Coronation of George IV., issued by special 
command, 2S8l. 10s. Dickens items include the 
Edition de Luxe, 16/. 16s.; and the first edition 
of ‘ Bleak House,’ original parts, 41. 10s. 
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is a set of The Edinburgh to July, 1909, 171. 17s. 
A choice copy of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum ’ is 28/. Under Gospels is the first edition 
of the Anglo-Saxon Version, blue levant, John 
Daye, 1571, 251. Under Ireland are J'he United 
Irishman, complete, 12 February to its conclusion, 
27 May, 1848; The Irish Felen; and The Irish 
Tribune, Dublin, 1848, 35/.. These are excessively 
rare as the stock was seized. _There is a fine copy 
of the first edition of ‘ Endymion,’ original 
boards (the outside label wanting), in a box, calf 
lettered as a book, 52/. 10s. Under Louvre are 
‘The Great Masters in the Gallery,’ 2 vols. 
in 4, folio, half crimson levant, 1899-1900, 
581. This copy is No. 1 (only 25 issued). Under 
Ornithology is a set of Sharpe and Dresser’s 
‘Birds of Europe,’ 9 vols., royal 4to, 1871-96, 
75l. Under Rodriguez is ‘ The Hindoe Pantheon,’ 
containing 140 coloured plates of gods, goddesses, 
and godlings, 4to, calf, Madras, 1841-5, 12/. 12s. 
There are items under John Addington Symonds 
and Swinburne. Charles I. and the Spanish match 
are represented by Michael du Val’s ‘ Rosa 
Hispani-Anglica,’ 1623, 121. 


Messrs. Young & Sons’ Liverpool Catalogue 
CCCCXVIII. contains a collection of engravings 
by John Scott, in 3 large volumes, brown morocco, 
1800-26, 115l.; two illuminated Persian manu- 
scripts ; the first edition of ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ 1621, 57l. 10s.; the first edition of 
both series of Elia, 2 vols., morocco, 32/.; and 
Knight’s ‘ Pictorial Shakespeare,’ original issue, 
also Cowden Clarke’s Concordance, the 9 vols. 
extended to 16 by the addition of 1,118 plates, 
1843, 30/1. Among other first editions are 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ 3 vols., calf, 1765, 37. 10s. ; 
Marryat’s ‘Jacob Faithful,’ illustrated edition, 
3 vols., 1837, 7/. 7s., and ‘ Peter Simple,’ 41. 4s. ; 
Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ 2 vols., 1866-78, 
51. 5s.; and Kossetti’s ‘ Poems,’ 1870, and 
‘ Ballads,’ 1881, 5l. 5s. There is a fine set of 
Thackeray, first editions, 10 vols., full calf, 
1848-59, 21/. Under Painted Edge is the first 
edition of Besant’s ‘ London,’ morocco, 1892, 
51. 5s. The fore-edge has a painting of the Houses 
of Parliament. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpiTortaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Unster Scorr (“ Redeemable Stock ”).—Better 
suited to one of the financial papers. 

Percy ADDLESHAW (‘ A Voice from the Bush’).— 
See the discussion ante, pp. 48, 114, 214. 











